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“MUSOPHILUS” REVISITED 


Pretty clearly these days, both the professor and 
what he professes are under heavy fire. Much is being 
said both in attack and in defense. The attack in 
its erudest, most oversimplified, but more than likely 
most telling form appears in the familiar “crackpot” 
caricature of the cartoonist; the defense is generally 
measured, reasonable, sedate, and probably not very 
effective in its power to silence the attacker. Too 
often, the professor defends his profession only to 
himself; his carefully thought out and artfully phrased 
analyses of “liberal education” tend to appear in 
those journals which reach those who already agree 
with what he says. The professor sorely needs an im- 
partial advocate to present his ease to the nonprofes- 
sorial; the scholar must finally become, or at least 
enlist to his cause, a man speaking to men, as Emerson 
saw so clearly, or he will largely waste his breath on 
missionary sermons to the already saved and sanctified. 

Is the professor the only one who is willing to 
speak for liberal learning, or ean he find other defend- 
ers who, beeause they are far removed from the pres- 
ent issues, might be accepted as less likely to be 
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partial? Certainly one way of escape from this 
dilemma of special pleading in which the defendant 
becomes his own inept attorney would be for the pro- 
fessor to seek an advocate somewhere in the past, out- 
side our own environment and peculiar problems. In 
so doing, he might also demonstrate one of the values 
of that liberal education which he hopes to defend— 
the enlightenment of the present by the past. In 
offering here a pilgrimage back to a very old poem, 
therefore, I shall attempt a different perspective upon 
the present widespread debate: I propose to defend 
literature as one branch of liberal culture by giving 
my reader a lesson in literature, permitting the subject 
to speak for itself. 

We are now to place ourselves back some three and 
a half centuries, in the reign of Elizabeth, by which 
we mean the days of acute national crisis—of titanic 
warfare with Spain, involving a narrowly frustrated 
invasion of the isle; a long, bitter struggle toward 
final victory; many changing social habits in an aceel- 
erated tempo of daily life; much intellectual indiges- 
tion, confusion, and hesitation; an occasional coura- 
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geous utterance amidst general perplexity; and, as 
we shall see, a potential blackout of liberal learning. 
All this, and much more, is our background. 

Upon this highly eritieal situation a thoughtful man 
brings his mind to bear, expressing his thoughts in a 
widely aecepted—“popular”— form, the poem. The 
man is Samuel Daniel (1562-1619); the result of his 
thinking is “Musophilus” (1599), “the lover of the 
muse.” Daniel is to most people a little-known poet; 
and the few things of his to be found in the antholo- 
gies bear out the essential truth of Ben Jonson’s re- 
mark that he was “an honest man but no poet.” It 
is foremost the honest man who speaks in “Musoph- 
ilus,” an extensive poetic dialogue on the present and 
future state of humane learning. 

Philocosmus, an Elizabethan counterpart of George 
F. Babbitt, opens the argument with an attack on 
book-learning. Musophilus, he says, is plainly a fool 
to meddle with it: 


Other delights than these, other desires, 
This wiser profit-seeking age requires. 


Musophilus replies that he likes learning first of all 
for its own sake, suggesting that the writer really lives 
two lives instead of one, an idea which Milton later 
developed in “Areopagitica.” 

Well, says Philocosmus, that all sounds very noble, 
but it doesn’t get you anywhere. What if you do 
hew to the line of your own integrity? One “viperous 
critic” alone is enough to damn you. And anyway, 
isn’t it futile to run counter to the natural drift of 
things? 

Musophilus answers, “Do not profane the work of 
doing well.” Ignorance, he says, is always ready to 
live “by other’s square, ... all because men judge 
not, but believe.’ The earth-bound man, with his 
name “written in ice of melting vanity,” is at best a 
pitiful wretch; escape out of the flux comes only with 
effort, but is worth the struggle; and the earnest man 
who wins through—Chaucer, for example—may leave 
posterity a golden legacy: 

O blessed Letters, that combine in one 

All ages past, and make one live with all; 
By you we do confer with who are gone, 
And the dead-living unto counsel call; 

By you the unborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel, and what doth us befall. 
Soul of the world, Knowledge, without thee 
What hath the earth that truly glorious is? 
Why should our pride make such a stir to be, 
To be forgot? What good is like to this, 
To do worthy the writing, and to write 
Worthy the reading and the world’s delight? 


Some critics, to be sure, Musophilus continues, always 
seem bent upon making themselves obnoxious; their 
“divers disagreeing cords of interjangling ignorance” 
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must simply be ignored. A preternatural amount of 
carping should have an explanation, though, and it js 
to be found in the fact that an age ‘of intellectual 
achievements may generate confusion as well as en. 
lightenment : 


For now great Nature hath laid down at last 
That mighty birth wherewith so long she went .. . 
All that which might have many ages graced 

Is born in one, to make one cloyed with all; 
Where plenty hath impressed a deep distaste 

Of best and worst, and all in general; 

That Goodness seems Goodness to have defaced, 
And Virtue hath to Virtue given the fall. 


The current fashions in learning and religion are 
freakish, and tend to breed distrust of any learning 
or religion at all. It is therefore the duty of all 
“mighty lords,” the magistrates in particular, to see 
that the work of doing well is not profaned (twentieth- 
century magistrates will please note) : 


You mighty lords, that with respected grace 
Do at the stern of fair example stand, 

And all the body of this populace 

Guide with the turning of your hand, 

Keep a right course, bear up from all disgrace, 
Observe the point of glory to our land; 

Hold up disgraced Knowledge from the ground, 
Keep Virtue in request, give Worth her due, 
Let not Neglect with barbarous means confound 
So fair a good, to bring in night anew. 

Be not, Oh, be not accessory found 

Unto her death, that must give life to you. 


Be good to learning, and learning will be good to you 
by transmitting your honest fame to posterity, runs 
Daniel’s argument. Anticipating Sir Thomas Browne, 
he observes that monuments, gorgeous tombs, and the 
like (he cites Stonehenge as an example) are frail 
gestures toward the | perpetuation of anybody's 
memory. But instead of feeling only the deep irony 
that Browne expressed in his unsurpassable prose, 
Daniel employs this idea as a medium of barter. The 
scholar, poor as he may think he is, does not need 
to approach the seats of power with empty hands; 
for empty as they may seem, he holds all men’s fame 
in their bony hollows. 

Answering all this, Philoecosmus pleads the gospel 
of despair. What’s the use? he says. Here you are, 
in an obscure place—a “scarce discerned isle”—and 
on top of that, cursed with a barbarous language that 
hasn’t a chance against its powerful competitors. 
Who, in the four corners of the world, reads an 
English book? How many people ever heard of Sid- 
ney, or Spenser? Besides, there are already too many 
books, anyway. Not only that; there are too many 
bookish people—“crackpots,” as the later Philocos- 
muses were to say. They get in each other’s way, 
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and “kick and thrust and shoulder with debate.” The 
learned elass are timid [are you there, Archibald Sam- 
uel Daniel MaeLeish?]; they lack the positiveness of 
the man of action: 


Men find that action is another thing 

Than what they in discoursing papers read. 

The world’s affairs require in managing 

More arts than those wherein you clerks proceed. 
Whilst timorous Knowledge stands considering, 
Audacious Ignorance hath done the deed. 

For who knows most, the more he knows to doubt; 
The least discourse is commonly most stout. 
This sweet enchanting Knowledge turns you clean 
Out from the fields of natural delight, | 

And makes you hide, unwilling to be seen 

In the open concourse of a public sight. 

This skill, wherewith you have so cunning been, 
Unsinews all your powers, unmans you quite. 
Public society and commerce of men 

Require another grace, another port. 


' Daniel, as well as his contemporary, Shakespeare, 


could see the Hamlet malady gnawing at men’s minds. 
Philocosmus’s is the old, old taunt: Why ean’t you 
scholars be more practical? 


Musophilus is ready to grant that there is some 
justice in what Philoecosmus advanees on this point; 


yet, even if the field is limited, there is still enough 


room. He will be content with Milton’s “fit audience, 


' though few” plus his individual satisfaction, which 
' after all (Emerson would hasten to agree) is the only 
© real essential : 


And if some worthy spirits be pleaséd too, 

It shall more comfort breed, but not more will. 
But what if none? It cannot yet undo 

The love I bear unto this holy skill. 

This is the thing that I was born to do, 

This is my seene, this part must I fulfil. 


_ To the high ealling of scholarship has been entrusted 
_ the power to see elearly—to judge—which Daniel asso- 
 ciates with and sometimes labels “Virtue.” 
nature, he believes, a higher gift than Fame, Fortune, 


It is by 


The man of Virtue—and under this term 


' the Renaissanee comprehended fully as much of in- 
_ tellectual as of moral excellence, though it presumed 
; that these two desirable qualities enhanced each other 
_ the man of virtue ean afford to face the entire eata- 
| logue of the world’s ills and rise above them: 


Though, I must needs confess, the small respect 
That these great seeming-best of men do give, 
Whose brow begets the inferior sort’s neglect, 
Might move the weak irresolute to grieve. 


All this is not to say that no defense of learning 
should be made—that the scholar should retire in dig- 


/nified disgust, says Musophilus. Learning is neglected 


and despised, and what is the reason? It is partly at 
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least that the separation of church and state has set 
the reformers unreasonably against the scholars be- 
cause they were formerly associated with the church: 


For never head-strong Reformation will 

Rest, till to the extreme opposite it run, 

And over-run the mean, distrusted still 

As being too near of kin to that men shun; 
For good, and bad, and all must be one ill 
When once there is another truth begun. 

So hard it is an even hand to bear 

In tempering with such maladies as these, 
Lest that our forward passions lance too near, 
And make the cure prove worse than the disease. 
For with the worst we will not spare the best, 
Because it grows with that which doth displease ; 
And faults are easier looked in than redressed; 
Men running with such eager violence, 

At the first view of errors fresh in quest, 

As they, to rid an inconvenience, 

Stick not to raise a mischief in the stead, 
Which after mocks their weak improvidence. 


Here Daniel is looking a revolution straight in the 
eye, attempting to mitigate its extremes and warn 
his countrymen against them as did Burke two cen- 
turies after him and as we two centuries after Burke. 
He saw, in his age of transition, an unseemly and un- 
scrupulous scramble after all sorts of honors and 
powers, both academic and otherwise: the go-getters 
were out for the kill, and the best men, hesitant to 
compete with them at their own game, were pushed 
aside. What is the remedy for this? It is simply that 
those in authority must recognize merit and reward it: 


For if that Learning’s rooms to learned men 
Were as their heritage distributed, 

All this disordered thrust would cease; ... 
Then would our drooping Academies, brought 
Again in heart, regain that reverend hand 

Of lost Opinion, and no more be thought 

The unnecessary furnish of the land, 

Nor, discouraged with their small esteem, 
Confused, irresolute, and wavering stand, 
Caring not to become profound, but seem 
Contented with a superficial skill, ... 

Then would they only labor to extend 

Their now unsearching spirit beyond these bounds 
Of others’ powers, wherein they must be penned 
As if there were besides no other grounds, 
And set their bold Plus ultra far without 

The pillars of those axioms Age propounds, 
Discovering daily more and more about, 

In that immense and boundless ocean 

Of Nature’s riches; never yet found out, 

Nor fore-closed, with the wit of any man... . 
That their experience may not come behind 
The time’s conceit; but leading in their place 
May make men see the weapons of the mind 


Are States’ best strengths, and kingdom’s’ chiefest 
grace. 
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This is the voice of the free and yet undamned Faus- 
tus, the “branch that might have grown full straight,” 
who promised himself (somewhat cheaply, to be sure) 
that he would “fill the publie schools with silk,” think- 
ing no doubt of some of his threadbare academic asso- 
ciates. There is more than a casual bond between the 
intellectual passion of Faustus and the lofty integrity 
of the “Musophilus”; Faustus begins as Musophilus 
and degenerates into Philocosmus, or worse. 

Daniel further enlarges upon the interdependence 
of a strong state and a strenuous intellectual effort 
within the state. Appearances, he reminds us, may 
sometimes tempt us to the belief that craft is the best 
policy and that any expedient means may justify a 
presumably worthy end; but this is wrong, and craft, 
“with all her cunning thrives not, though it speeds.” 
Thus the scholar addresses the magistrate: 


No state stands sure, but on the grounds of right, 
Of virtue, knowledge, judgment to preserve, 

And all the powers of learning requisite ; 

Though other shifts a present turn may serve, 
Yet in the trial they will weigh too light. 


The poem ends with a rhetorical prophecy for the 
future of English literature: 


And who, in time, knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 

To enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 
What worlds in the yet unforméd Occident 

May come refined with the accents that are ours? 
Or who ean tell for what great work in hand 

The greatness of our style is now ordained? 


If Philocosmus has further objections to offer, he 
must wait upon Musophilus’s “better leisure” for a 
reply. 

This is by no means all there is to be found in 
“Musophilus,” but it will serve for one lesson. We 
are quite clearly on familiar ground; nothing Daniel 
says, tightly phrased as it frequently is, will add much 
to what the scholar of today would offer as his 
apologia. But neither will it subtract much. The sur- 
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prising thing is that the ground really is familiar; anq 
there is a frosty sort of comfort in the realization 
that our difficulties were not all born yesterday. We 
can see a pattern repeating itself, and might well stop 
to ask: Were Daniel’s fears unfounded? Was lhe 
merely querulously complaining about imaginary eon. 
ditions, or was there a real ease to plead? Was 
Daniel’s course followed, and if so, with what result! 
In answer to the first two questions, we must say that 
in 1599 there was plenty to be concerned about for 
scholars and politicians alike. In answer to the last, 
there is no doubt that the fortunes of learning pros. 
pered during the seventeenth century, even amidst the 
chaos of civil war and revolution. The seventeenth 
century was so great an age of scholarship that by 
John Earle’s time men took elaborate pains to make 
others think them learned. Did society’s investment 
in its universities ultimately pay? No one would seri- 
ously question that it did, and richly. 

On the other hand, suppose learning had gone 
under. What could have been the consequence of 
neglected universities—Milton? Newton? Hardly, 
one must admit. Certainly what came out of the 
doubtful situation was more than Daniel had mueh 
reason to hope for. Yet the hope is still there, and 
the vision of what may be done. Best of all, there 
is a princely nobility of mind which we instinctively 
admire even when we are unwilling to make the effort 
of imitating it. Does it not show something extra- 
ordinarily fine in the human mind that an honest maz, 
poet or no poet, can resolutely keep his balance in 
one age of turmoil and then transmit his resolution 
to another? Revisiting this old poem, we perform for 
ourselves a useful exercise in remembering a great 
intellectual tradition. It will take an Elizabethan 
courage to face the world from now on, in our gen- 
eration, but who ean say that we do not or ean not 
have it? We must do what we can; and if we care 
occasionally to measure our efforts and our attitudes 
against those of the men of good will in other times, 
“Musophilus” is one plain benchmark we can sight 
from. 





INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

ProcraMs of intergroup education have been pro- 
moted with a great deal of enthusiasm and in some 
parts of the country with considerable success. It is 
no criticism of these programs, however, to point out 
that in undertaking to promote them in schools and 
through the improvement of textbooks there is too 
much reliance upon education given at the school level. 
The problem is much deeper and far more complicated 


than may perhaps be realized by those who have begun 
to attack it. The solution cannot, in fact, be limited 
to schools alone, sinee it is not in the schools that chil- 
dren and youth acquire the prejudices and conflicts 
which are to be removed. Pupils bring their preju- 
dices to the school from their homes, their groups, 
their communities, and sometimes even from theif 
churches. In a study of the influence of the home 
and school on the social views of pupils, Irving RB. 
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Melbo showed, in a doctoral thesis presented at the 
University of California, that there was a higher cor- 
relation between the views of pupils and their parents 
than between those of pupils and teachers. The in- 
vestigation of the influences on character-formation, 
eondueted a number of years ago by Hartshorne and 
May, also showed that the strongest influence was 
exercised by the home. “More recently too, Henry 
Cooke, professor of history, the Claremont Graduate 
School, in a study conducted under the sponsorship of 


the last, the International Center of San Francisco and pub- 
ng pros- lished under the title, “The Teaching of International 
nidst the and Intereultural Understanding in the Publie Schools 
enteenth of California,” concluded that adult prejudices, of 
that by some teachers as well as of parents, was the greatest 


to make hindrance to the work: 
vestment 


; The reports indicate that educators feel strongly that 
uld seri- 


they are up against a wall of indifference and prejudice, 
a wall in which they and their colleagues admit having 
placed a few stones, and which, on the whole, baffles them. 
After discounting the statements quoted [in the study] 
due to the tendency to shift blame to other shoulders, 
there is still a heavy burden resting upon the adult com- 
munity. It is apparent, also, that to build up the atti- 
tudes involved in this subject, teachers find themselves 
blocked by a stronger set of mores centered around the 
loyalties involved in nationalism and cultural self-preser- 
vation [p. 25]. 
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There is here posed a serious and difficult problem 
for edueators and social scientists. School education 
may do a great deal, but if the ideals and values of 
intergroup, intereultural, and international education 


orm for are to be successfully established, the importance of 
a great education at the adult level cannot be ignored.— 
ibethan LL. K. 
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ei UN ESTABLISHES A SECTION FOR EDUCA- 
ge ae TIONAL SERVICES 
itis THE following announcement, sent to SCHOOL AND 
a Society by Olav Paus-Grunt, chief of the new Section 
ie i for Edueational Services of the United Nations, should 
4 be of widespread interest and usefulness to American 
4 educators : 
7 In view of the tremendous interest manifested by Amer- 
i lean youth in every aspect of the United Nations, its 
'} activities and problems, the Department of Publie Infor- 
: mation feels that everything possible should be done to 
begun . maintain and further encourage this interest by help- 
limited ‘ ing colleges, schools, student and teacher groups, and 
ut chil- >) individual teachers and students to obtain information 
yn flicts : about the United Nations. For this purpose an Edu- 
preju- /@ cational Services Section has been set up within the 
roUups, i department. .. . 
~ their FS This section maintains liaison with the U. S. Office of 
iaoes I Edueation, the NEA and other associations, boards of edu- 
ied i — curriculum committees, particular schools and col- 
eges, and individual teachers and students. It will give 
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information regarding material (of any type) available 
and suitable for the purpose stated. It will advise on 
possibilities for integrating UN news in the regular cur- 
ricula and, upon request, help in furnishing answers to 
teachers dealing with special UN problems not covered 
either in available printed or stenciled school material 
or in the educational press. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Mr. Olav Paus-Grunt, chief of the Edu- 
cational Services Section, who, if some very technical 
questions are asked or detailed information about visual 
presentation material is wanted, will refer the query to 
the proper section. 

Moreover, the section arranges for attendance by stu- 
dents and teachers—individually and/or in groups—at 
open meetings of the UN Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, the General Assembly, committees, 
etc. It also arranges, through the Speakers Bureau of 
the Department of Public Information, for speakers to 
address schools and other educational groups. 





ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS EXPECT TO TEACH 

AccorDING to a report received from Mrs. Gertrude 
M. Hall, director of publicity, the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University (Normal) has the largest freshman 
class in history. Of 760 freshman, 670 signed the 
pledge to teach, which has been taken by the students 
of the institution since 1857. In view of this large 
number of students who expect to teach, “special” 
students will not be admitted in the future. Of the 670 
intending teachers six per cent stated that their parents 
are teachers; the parents of five per cent are in pro- 
fessions other than teaching; 40 per cent in trades, 
business, or government; 29 per cent in agricultural 
pursuits; and 20 per cent are laborers. More than two 
thirds of the freshmen selected the institution through 
the influence of friends, relatives, and teachers; one in 
ten was influenced by alumni, while 11 per cent are 
sons and daughters of alumni. About one third chose 
the institution because of the “reputation of the 
school,” and an equal number because it is “near 
home.” The “low cost” of the university was cited as 
a reason for choice by seven per cent, while six per 
cent hold state scholarships. Only 21 per cent of the 
freshmen claim their families as their sole support, 
while an additional 36 per cent who hold scholarships 
and work themselves look to their parents for some 
financial help. 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF VETERANS 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

VETERANS are doing even better work than the 
average college student and not “taking a ride on 
Uncle Sam’s generosity,” according to the results of 
a survey of their academic achievements as reported by 
Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University. Stu- 
dents who were granted leaves of absence for military 
service have increased their grades from an average 
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of 71.5 in their last complete term before military 
service to an average of 78 since their.return. They 
are also four points higher than the all-men average 
computed for 1938-41 for fairest comparison. Vet- 
erans, not former Cornell students, have an average 
grade of 76. According to the associate registrar, 
Ernest Whitworth, who conducted the survey, the 
group of veterans showing the most gratifying achieve- 
ment are those who were in academic difficulty before 
leaving for the service and who have improved their 
grades from an average of 64 to 75.3. Veterans who 
have changed their courses have also improved their 
grades from 71.9 to 79.7. Dr. Day concludes that 
veterans are making the most of their opportunity. 


AN 18TH-CENTURY CONFERENCE AT 
SMITH COLLEGE 

To honor David Nichol Smith, former Merton pro- 
fessor of English, Oxford University, who has been 
serving as William Allan Neilson research professor 
of English at Smith College during the first semester, 
the college held an 18th-eentury conference on the lit- 
erature, art, and musie of England, January 17-18. 
Herbert Davis, president of the college, served as host 
to nearly 50 outstanding scholars from New England 
and New York City. 

The sessions, which began in the afternoon of the 
seventeenth, were characterized by the presentation of 
prepared papers, an illustrated lecture, and informal 
talks and discussions. Wilfred S. Lewis, a fellow of 
Yale University and editor of the Horace Walpole 
correspondence, spoke on “Horace Walpole’s Library.” 
A. Hyatt Mayor, curator of prints, the Metropolitan 
Museum, discussed “American Artists in Georgian 
England,” with emphasis on Benjamin West and his 
influence. Marjorie Hope Nicolson, professor of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University, brought the first day’s meet- 
ings to a elose with a lecture on “Voyages to the 
Moon,” which had as its theme stories of and refer- 
ences to flying in literature. Chauncey Tinker, pro- 
fessor emeritus of English, Yale University, spoke at 
the dinner meeting of the importance of our knowl- 
edge of the 18th century and the development in its 
culture and life in relation to our present-day living. 
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Dr. Smith reminisced about his student days. The 
dinner was followed by a concert of English 18th-cep. 
tury music provided by a string orchestra, composed 
of students and members of the faculty, under th 
direction of Ross Lee Finney, professor of music, 

On the eighteenth there was an exhibition of dray. 
ings, paintings, and water colors of English artists of 
the 18th century, which had been arranged by the 
college’s Museum of Art through loans by private 
and publie collectors. Ralph Isham, of New York 
City, owner of the Boswell papers, spoke on “Re. 
cently Acquired Boswell Papers.” At the final con. 
ference, George Sherburn, professor of English, Har. 
vard University, read a paper on “The Social Outlook 
of Henry Fielding”; Edgar Wind, William Allan Neil- 
son research professor of art at the college, gave an 
illustrated lecture on “Grandeur and Wit in Reynolds's 
Portraiture”; and Katharine Balderston, professor of 
English, Wellesley College, spoke on “Johnson's 
Melancholia.” 


EVALUATION OF TEACHING AT 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 

Tue Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has made a grant of $5,000 to Brooklyn 
College to undertake a project of student evaluation 
of teaching. On May 10, 1945, the faculty council 
authorized the appointment by Harry D. Gideons, 
president of the college, of a epmmittee to study the 
question. Before that the public-opinion bureau of the 
student bureau of government research, associated with 
the department of political science, conducted a survey 
to ascertain the most influential factors in the stv- 
dents’ choice of courses. In the spring term, 1945, a 
student council committee sought student suggestions F 
for the improvement of courses in about 50 classes F- 
In announcing the new project Dr. Gideonse stressed ‘ 
the point that the inquiry would be as scientifie as pos : 
sible and would in no way be a “popularity contest” F 
nor a feature such as the semi-humorous ratings 0! § 
courses and instructors conducted by the Cornell Uni 
versity Daily Sun. In accordance with a recommends F 
tion of the faculty council the survey will be conducted | 
by an outside agency. 





Avpointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE Very REVEREND Francis L. MEADE was ap- 
pointed president, Niagara University (N. Y.), Jan- 
uary 31, to sueceed the Very Reverend Joseph M. 
Noonan. 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH R. S1z00, who recently re- 
signed as minister of the St. Nicholas Collegiate Re- 








formed Church, New York City, has been named 
president, New Brunswick (N. J.) Theological Semi- 
nary, to sueceed the Reverend John W. Beardslee, Jr, F 
March 1. Dr. Beardslee will continue his service to the F 
seminary as professor of the Chair of the New Testa F 
ment. 


‘fj ~~ hk_ 


J. Eugene Situ, for the past nine years a mel 
ber of the staff of the Willimantic (Conn.) State 
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Teachers College, has been named acting president 
to serve until a suecessor to George H. Shafer can 
be selected. Dr. Shafer, who has held the presidency 
since 1937, has been foreed to retire because of ill 
health. 


AuicE Parrott, head of the department of English, 
Tri-State College (Angola, Ind.), was named vice- 
president, January 22. Eleanor Louise Tarbell has 
succeeded Mrs. J. O. Rose, resigned, as librarian. 
Other new appointees announced on the same date 
are: Lloyd Auten (electrical engineering), Robert 
Fletcher (civil engineering), and Howard Wright 
(aeronautieal engineering). 


De.tos Sacker Otis, administrative assistant in 
charge of the academie department, division of gen- 
eral edueation, New York University (1936-42), who 
had served during the war on the staff of the Regional 
War Labor Board II, has been appointed dean of 
instruction in business education, Mohawk College 
(Utiea, N. Y.). Myron E. Webster, former acting 


' assistant professor of history, Cornell University, has 


been named resident head of the department of his- 
tory and government. 


G. ERNEST GIESECKE, assistant dean, College of 


| Liberal Arts and Seiences, University of Illinois, has 


been named assistant dean of the university’s Gales- 
burg (Ill.) Undergraduate Division, of which Frederic 
R. Hamilton is dean. Dr. Hamilton’s appointment 


+ was reported in ScHooLt anp Society, October 26, 


1946. Gladys E. Webber, former instructor in his- 
tory, the University of Wisconsin, joined the staff 
of the division last October to give courses in his- 
tory. The division was opened last fall to take care 
of the inereased enrollments in the university. 


Donatp B. Eneiey, former librarian, Biarritz 
(France) American University, has been appointed 
librarian, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.). 


HeLten A, Rieway, assistant supervisor of public 
libraries, New York State Education Department, will 
assume her new duties as public-library specialist, De- 
partment of Information and Advisory Service, Amer- 
ican Library Association, February 17. An advisory 
committee, representing the Publie Libraries Division, 
Library Extension, and the Trustees Division of the 
ALA, has been appointed to work with Miss Ridgway. 
Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
represents the Publie Libraries Division; Mildred 
Sandoe, Library Extension; and Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, 
the Trustees. The ALA, formerly located at 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is now at 50 East 


CHARLES Haroip Gray, whose resignation from the 
presideney of Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, 
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N. Y.) was reported in ScHoon anp Society, Novem- 
ber 9, 1946, became head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), 
February 1, succeeding the late Homer H. Nugent, 
whose death was reported in these columns, June 9, 
1945. 


Doris Kirk, former welfare and recreation officer 
in the WAVES, succeeds Miriam Gough, January 27, 
as director of social activities, Evansville (Ind.) 
College. 


Husert E. Bice, former head of the department 
of marketing, College of Business Administration, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, assumed his new duties 
as professor of marketing, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), Feb- 
ruary 5. 


Ricuarp P. McKeon, dean, Division of Humanities, 
the University of Chicago, has resigned from the dean- 
ship to devote full time to his academic work as pro- 
fessor of Greek and philosophy. Dr. MeKeon will 
continue in his administrative post until June’ 30. 


THE following changes in staff are among those 
announced by the University of Michigan, January 
24: Enrique Anderson Imbert, professor of Argen- 
tine and American literature, University of Tucuman 
(Argentina), has been named visiting lecturer on 
Spanish-American literature for the second semester 
of 1946-47; and Lilburn Lamley Woodworth, an 
architect of Ann Arbor, half-time visiting lecturer for 
the same period in the College of Architecture and 
Design. Lieutenant Colonel Howard Eastin Ferguson, 
AAC, has been appointed assistant professor of mili- 
tary science and tactics, beginning January 6, to serve 
until transferred by order of the War Department. 
Leaves of absence have been granted as follows: 
Arthur S. Aiton, professor of history, to serve as 
visiting lecturer in Latin America in the cultural 
center at Bogota (Colombia) for the second semester 
at the invitation of the Department of State; Donald 
G. Marquis, chairman of the department of psychology 
(January 1 to the close of the academie year), to 
direct a study in the field of the social sciences for 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York; James K. 
Pollock, professor of political science (January 21- 
March 31), to serve in Germany as an adviser to 
Lieutenant General Lucius D. Clay at the request 
of the War Department; Albert Hyma, professor of 
history (second semester, 1946-47), to complete re- 
search on Devotio Moderna, a religious movement of 
the Middle Ages, and to continue research on Hugo 
Grotius, a Dutch jurist of the 17th century; Bruno 
Meinecke, associate professor of classical studies (first 
semester, 1947-48), to continue his research in the 
history of Greek and Roman medicine; Arthur L. 








' 
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| 
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Dunham, professor of history (academic year 1947- 
48), to continue research on the Industrial Revolution 
in France (1815-48); and George M. Stanley, asso- 
ciate professor of geology (academic year 1947-48), 
to spend a year in the Southwest carrying on research 
on the old shorelines of the extinct Pleistocene Lake 
Lahonton in western Nevada. 


Witison H. Coates, associate professor of history, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), will serve as visiting 
professor of history for the academie year 1947-48 
at Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.). 


Hat Boye, a war correspondent for the Associated 
Press, has been appointed as the first Ernie Pyle lec- 
turer at Indiana University. The lectureship has been 
established by the Ernie Pyle Memorial Fund. Mr. 
Boyle will work for a week or more during the spring 
semester with 300 students in journalism. 


BertiL OLIN, professor of economics, University 
of Stockholm, is giving the Julius Beer Lectures at 
Columbia University, a series of six talks on “The 
Problem of Employment Stabilization” that began on 
February 3. 


JEROME HALL, professor of law, Indiana University, 
will give the third series of Hillman Lectures at Pacific 
University (Forest Grove, Ore.), March 18-20, on the 
subject, “The Living Law of Democratic Society.” 


AMONG personnel changes announced by the Ohio 
State University, January 22, are the following: ap- 
pointed to lectureships, Joseph S. Platt (law), and 
John K. Edmonds, Robert Hamilton, and Robert R. 
Williams (business organization); to instruetorships, 
Calvin Park (chemistry), Homer D. Notestine (geog- 
raphy), and John T. Weed (accounting); and to 
assistant instructorships, May Sitney and Florence W. 
Carson (chemistry), Benjamin F. Hazen and Harry 
G. Ford (philosophy), and Georgette Pradal (Ro- 
mance languages). Promoted, Julian B. Rotter, to an 
associate professorship of psychology; Abraham Edel- 
mann, to an instructorship in physiology, and Ar- 
mando Garcia, to an assistant instructorship in Ro- 
mance languages. Resigned, Lester S. Kellogg, as- 
sistant professor of business research; James N. Tid- 
well, instructor in English; and Paul C. Clark, elin- 
ical instructor in neurology and psychiatry. 


Epwarp C. JANDY, associate professor of sociology, 
Wayne University (Detroit), whose leave of absence 
for service as director of social welfare in Ethiopia 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, October 27, 
1945, has returned to his former duties. 


JoHN QO. EicuHuer, former assistant professor of 
civil engineering, Syracuse University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of civil engineering, 
Cooper Union (New York 3). 
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Wim Waite, former head of the department 
of journalism, Mary Hardin-Baylor College (Belton, 
Tex.), assumed his new post as assistant professor of 
journalism, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), 
February 1. Mr. White is giving courses in jour. 
nalism and directing the news bureau. 


In a co-operative arrangement Miami University, 
Syracuse University, and Cornell College (Mount Ver. 
non, Iowa) will operate a summer geological field 
camp, Camp Norton in the Wind River Mountains in 
Wyoming. F. Alton Wade, associate professor of 
geology, Miami University, will teach during the two 
terms, July 1-28 and August 1-28. 


Recent Deaths 


WituiAM Perry Hay, retired instructor in biology, 
McKinley High School, Washington (D. C.), died, 
January 26, at the age of seventy-five years. Mr. 
Hay had served the high schools of Washington as 
instructor and head of department of biology (1892- 
1900), head of departments of biology and chemistry 
(1908-21), and instructor in biology, McKinley High 
School (1931-34), and professor of natural history 
(1900-08), Howard University (Washington, D. C.), 


Morris RAPHAEL COHEN, former professor of phi- 
losophy, the University of Chicago, died, January 28, 
at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Cohen, who was well 
known as a philosopher and an author, had served 
as instructor (1899-1903), Educational Alliance, New 
York City; instructor (1900-01), Davidson Collegiate 
Institute; instructor in the public schools of New York 
City (1901-02); instructor in mathematics (1902-04, 
1906-12) and professor of philosophy (1912-38), City 
College (New York); lecturer (1906-07, 1914-15), 
Columbia University; lecturer (1920-21, 1925-26), 
the Johns Hopkins University; and professor of phi- 
losophy (1938-42), the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Cohen had also lectured in many other institutions 
across the country. Among his many books are “Rea- 
son and Nature,” “Preface to Logic,” “Law and the 
Social Order,” “A Dreamer’s Journey”—an autobiog- 
raphy, “Studies in Philosophy and Science,” and “Re- 
flections of a Wondering Jew.” 


Harvey ANDREW PETERSON, professor emeritus of 
psychology, Illinois State Normal University (Nor- 
mal), died, January 28, at the age of seventy-three 
years. Dr. Peterson had served as principal (1897- 
99) in the publie schools of St. Louis; professor of 
psychology (1903-08), the George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville); and at the university 4s 
professor of psychology and head of the department 
(1909-43). He was the author of a laboratory man- 
ual, “Experiments in Edueational Psychology,” and 
his last book is scheduled for publication this spring. 
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Louis AuGusTE LoIsEAUx, retired associate pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, Columbia University, 
died, January 28, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Professor Loiseaux had taught at Harvard and Cor- 
nell universities before going to Columbia University 
in 1892 as a tutor in French. He served the uni- 
versity in this capacity (1892-1900) and as instructor 
in Romance languages (1900-04), adjunct professor 
(1904-14), associate professor (1914-16), and at Bar- 
nard College as associate professor (1916-37). 


SaLtuig B. TANNAHILL, retired associate professor 
of fine arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
died, January 29. Miss Tannahill, who was the author 
of several books on art, had served the college for 
thirty-five years prior to her retirement in 1942. 


SaraH M. Lakes, one of the founders and the first 
principal, Boston School of Occupational Therapy, 
died, January 29, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Miss Lake had also taught mathematics in the Winsor 
School (Boston) for twenty-five years. 


Ne.son L. GREENE, one of the founders and editors 
of Educational Screen Magazine, succumbed to a heart 
ailment, January 30, at the age of sixty-five years. 
Dr. Greene had taught ancient and modern languages 
at Princeton University. 


THE REVEREND Rurus WASHINGTON WEAVER, well- 
known Baptist minister and former president, Mercer 
University (Macon, Ga.), died, January 31, at the 
age of seventy-six years. Dr. Weaver had served as 
teacher of psychology of religion (1913-17), Vander- 
bilt University; teacher in the School of Theology 
(1919-26), president (1918-27), and chaneellor (1920- 
25), Mercer University; secretary (1927-28), Educa- 
tion Board of the Southern Convention, Baptist 
Chureh; secretary and treasurer (1929), National Ad- 
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visory Committee on Illiteracy; and lecturer (since 
1931), the American University (Washington, D. C.). 


Raspst ApoLPH DicKMAN, teacher of Spanish, 
French, Italian, and Hebrew, Kohut School for Boys 
(Harrison, N. Y.), was killed while crossing the rail- 
road tracks at the Harrison station, January 31. 
Rabbi Dickman was fifty-nine years old at the time 
of his death. 


HerBerT P. GALLINGER, professor emeritus of his- 
tory, Amherst (Mass.) College, died, February 1, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Gallinger had served 
the college from 1898 until his retirement in 1938. 


Wiu1am A. Moopy, Wing professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.), died, 
February 2, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Moody 
had served the college from 1884 until his retirement 
in 1926. 


Coming Events 

A MEETING of the consultants of the Educational 
Policies Commission will be held in the solarium of the 
Jefferson Hotel, Atlantic City, March 4, from 4: 30 to 
6:00 P.M. The work of the commission will be re- 
viewed, and discussion from the floor will be welcomed. 
The meeting will be open to all interested persons. 


THE Southwide Educational Conference will be held 
in Asheville (N. C.), April 10-11. More than 2,000 
invitations have been issued by the Committee on 
Edueation, Southern Association of Science and In- 
dustry, which is sponsoring the conference. Wortley 
F. Rudd, of Richmond (Va.), is chairman of the 
committee. Thomas C. Boushall, chairman of the 
conference, has announced that the conference “will 
be the first step in a Southwide campaign to improve 
educational standards in which it is hoped to enlist 
the support of many organizations.” 


e e 





THE WAY OF ALL TEXTBOOKS 

I sar in the supply room today, high on the last 
rung of a ladder, and looked around at rows and rows 
of discarded, out-moded texts that we guardians of 
public education, conscience-stricken, hate to throw 
away, although we badly need the space. I am 
literally in the graveyard of the curriculum, and the 
book titles are the epitaphs. There at my elbow goes 
a line of blue covers, at my neck a long flush of red, 
and across from my brow a patch of green the length 
of the room—not a book ever to be used again. “A 
History of American Civilization,” a little worn, but 
glossy and black inside, not very old as education goes, 
1930, was removed during the Rugg controversy for 


being a trifle “Red,” but so harmless-looking now, 
slanting a bit, as if the whole set cannot stand up 
under its own power. I remember how the Rugg 
method, reflecting the economic interpretation of his- 
tory, was to change the whole trend of teaching, was 
to fuse geography, history, and civies organically. 
Here is its fate. 

Close by is Muzzey’s “History of the American 
People,” 1933-34; it got into trouble and caused 
superintendents to lose their jobs, but it went out 
primarily because jitterbugging came in: it was too 
reflective, meaty, literate. Below Muzzey is a supply 
of books each bearing a little liberty bell on its back, 
issued in 1935, at the very moment when we were 
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flirting with Fascism, and now there it is, already 
gone from the classroom. It was just another history, 
only chopped up into units, the magie catehword of 
the day. In that era, books that were divided into 
chapters would not sell, and enterprising authors con- 
tributed to the interpretation of history by erasing 
“Chapter One” and substituting Unit I. In 1935, all 
teachers were then constructing units at summer 
schools without realizing that the world was “one.” 

There by my ankles is a text discarded in the midst 
of World War I, in 1919, to give way to a rival text 
that was more “modern” by having a chapter on the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Later, when the New Deal 
came, authors could not revise their books fast enough 
to be the first on the market with a unit on the NRA, 
unconscious that the Blue Eagle would be dead within 
a year. 

Texts today are already under the stigma of having 
been written before Pearl Harbor, and publishers 
chafe over the fact that the paper shortage is re- 
tarding history, which must be again rewritten ac- 
cording to the new Polar Projection maps and the 
appearance of “One World.” Cunning authors, aware 
that they could not possibly rewrite their economic 
geographies in time to cash in on the trend to world 
thinking, merely altered their titles enough to include 
the word “global,” and what was once a dry, fusty 
book suddenly became alive and was ordered by the 
tens of thousands! Likewise, among the mathematics 
books, the problems at the end of each section were 
hastily revamped; the one about the man rowing 
against a current became a P. T. boat going up a 
palm-lined river; the replacement of the much-figured 
silo by barrels of oil and oil tanks was enough to 
“modernize” a whole set of algebra books. 

There is “Man’s Achievement.” The year before 
Mrs. White came to us—that was the year before 
Munich—Mrs. Green, the history teacher, recom- 
mended that it was high time we stock up on an up-to- 
date text and we did, for $125, not knowing how the 
teaching of history was so dependent on the slings 
of Cupid, for Mrs. Green married and left us. Mrs. 
White fumed at “that ridiculous book” nearly every 
day during her whole year, until we assuaged her by 
putting our money into a more “teachable” history. 
The next year she left us for a $100 increase else- 
where, and her successor, Miss Rose, declared it an 
outrage that any teacher be rated with such a book to 
handicap her. There all three texts lie. I don’t 
worry about the money, not when I picture a dud 
that didn’t go off at $2000, or a stalled truck buried 
in the desert sands. If only I had the faith that this 
constant shifting of texts was bringing us closer to 
permanent peace! For all I know it may be the 
cause of war. 
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Stuffed among some “Advanced English Grammars” 
are three different-sized Bibles, editions some decades 
apart, and I am astonished to find that here at last is 
a book whose chapters educators have not actually 
changed. My head felt warm under the single electric 
lamp in the ceiling. I don’t know why I thought of 
King Alfred, who had the Bible chained to the altar 
not so much to keep the Holy Word from depredation 
as to preserve it as a book, a laborious duplication. 
These books around me, so easily duplicated now, are 
no longer revered as miracles of printing or as re- 
positories of heritage but as methods of teaching that 
change with the current fad; so that even a survey of 
literature, which by nature can hardly vary much in 
content, is suspect if it be only a few years old. And 
teachers are less concerned about what ideals the book 
houses than about whether its arrangement be or- 
ganismic, functional, in units, experimental, on “age 
levels,” or “for use.” 

Sanguine over print, the Renaissance school held to 
one simple goal: to read was to learn. The Renais- 
sance slogan, “Nothing human shall be alien to me,” 
really meant that no aspiring student should be in- 
different to books, for books were human, more human 
than men. The humanities became synonymous with 
the humanity as contained in books, not with the com- 
mon man; therefore it was easy, and still is easy, for 
humanism not to be human. Our textbooks continue 
to die bravely in this tradition. 

Literacy is not enough. Our school library is 
witness to the truth that pupils who ean “read” will 
not naturally: turn to the great books the way Sam 
Johnson did, whose best teacher in youth was his 
nearness to his father’s bookstalls, nor will the book 
more or less take care of itself, like “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” with Ben Franklin. The Protestants thought 
that all that was needed was to put the Bible into 
everybody’s hands; they soon learned that just to 
read even a divine passage was not enough. So, with 
our greater understanding of the learning process, the 
intrinsic value of the book as a tool for education has 
diminished; we are now more aware of its limita- 
tions. Experiment and inductive logic have again 
and again made the textbook prove itself, to the dis- 
advantage of the book, which is often no more than 
short-lived pedagogy. Schools are tending to be 
community-centered instead of book-centered, and, 
although books are still considered as depots for some 
of the heritage, they do not contain the whole of it, as 
the Renaissance humanists generally believed. 

Books wait upon experience, are referential and 
inert, and must be catalogued, and therefore do not 
integrate themselves with the other books on the 
shelves. For instance, there is still a great body of 
knowledge in commerce and industry, say, since 1900, 
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that has been incorporated into the work-a-day world 
but has not been put into books; first, because events 
prevent the synthesis and, second, because teachers 
either cannot do the task or are not brave enough to 
risk it. We have, thus, obvious to all, a so-called 
liberalizing list of books that are alien to the present 
world and that do not house the entire heritage; and 
in some respects they-.are thereby enslaving even 
while freeing the mind in other ways. Schools seem 
unaware that the heritage contains the books and not 
the books the heritage. Books do not burn themselves; 
the burning, too, is part of the heritage. 

It looks as if many members of the NAM have en- 
dorsed the St. John’s plan and the classics because the 
one hundred books have so little to do with disturbing 
free enterprise, which is to say, the freedom to monop- 
oly; one can be cultured, then, while countenancing the 
cartels and transcending the trivia of collective 
bargaining! The poets have always known all this. 
Randall Jarrell comes to our aid: 

The poor are always—somewhere but not here; 
We read of them where they and Guilt subsist 
With Death and Evil: in books, in books, in books. 
Ah, sweet to contemplate the causes, not the things! 
The pupils trust like flowers to the shades... 
.. and are, almost, sublime 
In their read ignorance of everything... 


We have not generally understood that the heritage 
too is a tool; schools commonly mistake it for the 
theme or subject matter, the substance to be taught, 
the end, instead of an instrument by which we teach. 
The Ten Commandments are a tool; the whole past is 
a tool—to bring tolerance and vision, to reveal paths 
and blind alleys. Shakespeare is a tool; the Cross is 
a tool: to rejuvenate men.’ All art is a tool; art is the 
telescope and microscope that penetrate quality and 
essence. The edge of history must ever be kept keen: 
it has only one purpose: to knife us into awareness. 
Said Emerson: “The whole value of history, of biog- 
raphy, is to inerease my self-trust by demonstrating 
what man ean be and do.” These dead textbooks 
about me were never put to such use; they served but 
to illustrate the superiority of some method. 


Research... 
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But this lesson has not yet been learned, despite the 
war. The present passion for modernity is going to 
create a great deal of amusement for the man astride 
the ladder in the book room four years or so from now, 
when the present English texts are put away forever. 
“English for You” will be there, but the “you” will be 
out in the world and a different “you” will have no 
truck with it. “Natural English” will not be natural 
any more and so soon, there consigned to its dark 
corner. “English for Use,” no longer useful; “Eng- 
lish in Action,” now inert; “American English,” 
rejected by his own countrymen, will be gone with 
the wind. Some titles will ironically sum up an 
age, grim reminders of what our goals in reading 
were at a time of catastrophe—“Reading for Skill,” 
presumably not for ideas; “Reading for Speed,” sug- 
gesting stop watches in the classroom, with “enlarge- 
ment” and poetry reduced to so many words per 
minute in order to have more time for automobiling. 
All the speed-reading books will be lying quiet; 
ironic as “The New Civies” (1920), mauldering there, 
tingling my nasal membrane, issued while lawlessness 
became a national scandal. As I reeall “Airlanes to 
English,” just off the press, and the recent “English 
for Life,” presumably designed for an unchanging 
language, I expect soon a new “Global Grammar,” 
“G. I. English,” “Composition through Comie Strips,” 
and “Atomie English,” to release the ideational energy 
in words. Here they will lie like so many of milady’s 
hats. 

I must have sat here an hour dreaming in this junk 
yard of education. I glanced down from my miniature 
Parnassus at the whole glorious panorama of man 
shoved into several hundred feet of books; under my 
shoes were the fine particles of their slow disinte- 
gration. 

I turned the knob and went into the corridor, to run 
smack into a file of howling youngsters changing 
classes. It was “life’s” stubborn defiance of method, 
really, that had sent these books like driven cattle into 
the dark corners. 

GerorGce H. Henry 

Dover, DELAWARE 





CONNECTICUT PSYCHOLOGISTS SURVEY 
THEIR 1945 EARNINGS 

THE median 1945 salary reported by Connecticut 
psychologists is $3,900. Approximately one third 
earned $5,000 or more while approximately another 
third earned $3,000 or less. These findings are from 
a salary survey undertaken by the Post War Plan- 
ning Committee of the Connecticut State Psychologi- 


eal Society. A questionnaire was prepared by Marion 
A. Bills, chairman of the committee, and distributed 
to Connecticut psychologists in December, 1945. The 
questionnaire was purposely made a very simple one, 
designed to secure data which could be compared with 


1 The present report has benefitted immeasurably from 
the suggestions of Albert K. Kurtz and Stephen Habbe 
who reviewed the preliminary draft. 
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national survey findings published by Marquis (1944) 
and by Bryan and Boring (1946). 

Eighty-four questionnaires were returned at various 
times from January to May, 1946. Ten reported no 
earnings or only part-time employment, leaving 74 
usable returns. Some information was secured with 
regard to amount of administrative responsibility but 
very little about functions actually performed. In 
neither of these categories was the information suffi- 
ciently complete to warrant a detailed analysis. 

Table I shows the distribution of earnings after the 
returns have been subdivided according to sex and 
degree status. Although the questionnaire was so 
designed that the person reporting was asked not to 
sign his name, ten persons were reluctant to indicate 
their sex. All, however, reported their earnings and 
degree status. Median earnings of the Connecticut 
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made just about as much difference as being male. 
The Connecticut data (Table IL) indicate a $1,200 
median differential, i.e., the M.A. median was $3,000 
and the Ph.D. median $4,200. Earnings for 1944 were 
also reported and comparison with 1945 median earn- 
ings is shown in Table II. The year-to-year differen- 
tial both for the M.A. and Ph.D. medians was $300. It 
is also quite apparent that there is a group trend 
indicating progression in reported earnings as age in- 
creases. 

Table III lists the returns by field of employment, 
degree status, and 1945 median earnings. Cases were 
classified according to the source from which over 90 
per cent of each person’s earnings were derived. Six- 
teen cases seemed to represent real combinations, most 
of them college and university employment combined 
with some other field. Medians were not calculated for 


TABLE I 
EARNINGS, SEX, AND DEGREE STATUS 




















M.A. Ph.D. Total 
1945 Earnings* — 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 2eee Total 

$4950-22,600 4 0 13 2 17 2 3 22 

4050-4949 0 0 10 1 10 1 2 13 

3150-4049 1 0 9 3 10 3 1 14 

2550-3149 1 3 3 4 + 7 3 14 

1950-2549 0 1 1 3 1 +4 1 6 

1600-1949 0 3 0 2 0 5 0 5 
Total 6 7 36 15 42 22 10 74 
Median 1945 Earn- 

ee PrP er $5000 $2400 $4350 $3000 $4500 $2700 $3900 
1944 National Sur- 

vey Medians (from 

Bryan and Boring, me 

A066; DP. TE) «26% $3280** $2540** $4115 $3260 $3910 $2850 $3255 





* These salary-scale 
(1946). 


group were apparently higher than those reported by 
the national survey, with the exception of the median 
for women. Bryan and Boring stated: “Being male 
seemed, in terms of median salary, to be worth over 
$1,000 in 1944.” In Connecticut this differential seems 
to have risen to $1,800. 

Bryan and Boring also reported that having a Ph.D. 


TABLE II 
AGE, DEGREE STATUS, AND 1945 MEDIAN EARNINGS 








Median 











Age M.A. Ph.D. Total Earnings 
Over 55 0 4 + $5740 
46-55 8 8 $5550 
36-45 6 20 26 $4050 
25-35 10 25 35 $3300 
Not Given 1 0 1 
Total be 57 74 $3900 
1945 Median 

Earnings $3000 $4200 $3900 
1944 Median* 
Earnings $2700 $3900 $3600 


* Earnings for 1944 were reported on 16 M.A. and 54 
Ph.D. returns. 





intervals were purposely chosen to facilitate comparison With data reported by Bryan and Boring 


** Bryan and Boring report these medians for their “no-Ph.D.” group rather than specifically for an M.A. group. 
*** Ten people (4 M.A. and 6 Ph.D.) did not report sex. 


certain small groups, and some of the medians included 
are of doubtful significance because the number of 
eases is small. 


TABLE III 
EMPLOYMENT, DEGREE STATUS, AND 1945 MEDIAN EARNINGS 














Degree Status 1945 
Field of Employment Median 
M.A. Ph.D. Total Earnings 
Schools and Colleges: 
Colleges and Universities . 2 ie 19 $3600 
Schools and Educational 
BVSCAION oo ccc cswedvees 2 5 7 $2900 
Government and Industry: 
Industry and Business ... J 4 5 $7000 
Federal War Agencies .. 1 3 4 $5600 
State Agencies . ....scass 2 2 + $3200 
Local Public Agencies ... 90 2 2 
Federal Agencies ........ 0 1 a | 
IE as koro ace dee Ba ae 3 7 10 $3600 
Hospitals and Private Gui- 
dance Centers: 
Re eee ee 1 8 1 $2100 
Private Guidance Centers, 
Clinics, Agencies ...... 2 1 
Combinations of two or more 
fields of employment ..... 2 14 16 $4300 
TONE vnea ees SAseseeeenees 17 57 74 $3900 
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In order to secure more meaningful data, certain 
groupings were made as indicated in Tables IV and V. 
When eases reporting employment by colleges and 
universities were combined with those employed by 
schools and educational systems, it became possible to 
include two eases of combination employment, leav- 
ing 14 in this latter category. In terms of median 
salary, schools and colleges appeared to pay Ph.D. 




















TABLE IV 
FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT, DEGREE STATUS, AND 1945 MEDIAN 
EARNINGS 
M.A. Ph.D. Total 
vied 06 et Median Median Median 
Employmen Earn- No. Earn- No. Earn- 
ings ings ings 
Schools and Colleges 4 $2700 24 $3900 28 $3700 
Government and In- 
usted .<isccasus 4 $4000 12 $5200 16 $5100 
Wilitary ccc ceckeecs 3 $3600 7 $3700 10 # $3600 
Hospitals and Pri- 
vate Guidance 
Center: scccwwes 4 $2100 2 $3000 6 $2600 
Combinations ..... 3 $4300 12 $4300 14 $4300 
Total <iiecwes ou: ee $3000 57 $4200 74 $3900 
TABLE V 


FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT, SEX, AND 1945 MEDIAN EARNINGS 








-—r 








Men Women ?* Total 
Field of Paid : : : 
7 $ Median Median Median 
Employment No. Earn- No. Earn- No. No. Earn- 
ings ings ings 
Schools and Col- 
lO@G6:. ....35d-4stete 14 $4400 10 $2700 4 28 $3700 
Government and 
Industty «4s: 9 $5300 5 $3000 2 16 $5100 
Vilitary ....4. ; 9 $3700 0 1 10 $3600 
Hospitals and Pri- 
vate Guidance 
Center’ «a/c ve 2 $3600 4 2100 0 $2600 
Combinations ... 8 $5000 3 $3600 3 14 $4300 
Total ....;..+2. 43 94600 22 G27Teoe 160 7 $3900 





* Sex not reported. 


holders $1,200 a year more than M.A. holders. The 
degree differential in government and industry was 
$1,200; in military service it was practically negligible; 
in hospitals and private guidance centers it was $900. 
The sex differential was $1,700 in school and college 
employment, $2,300 in government and industry, and 
$1,400 in combination employment. 

The questionnaire gave an opportunity to indicate 
the number of years of paid employment in psychology 
and also the number of years of paid employment in 
psychological work clearly related to present work. 
Evidence indieates that in some instanées these two 
categories were considered to be overlapping. For 
example, one person reported 35 years of paid em- 
ployment in psyehology and also 35 years of paid 
employment in work clearly related to his present 
work. Another reported 30 years of paid employ- 
ment in psychology and 24 years of related employ- 
ment. 
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There was a tendency for the M.A. eases to be con- 
centrated in the group with less than ten years of 
paid employment in psychology. The doctorates, on. 
the other hand, covered the whole range of years of 
employment. Except for the six who gave no infor- 
mation about their employment in psychology (Table 
VI), there is a steady progression in median salary 


TABLE VI 
YEARS OF PAID EMPLOYMENT AND 1945 MEDIAN EARNINGS 








Employment in Psychology — Related 














Median > x Median 
Years No. Earnings Years No. Earnings 
20-35 8 $5200 20-35 5 5800 
15-19 8 $4500 15-19 6 4800 
10-14 15 $4200 10-14 13 $4200 
5- 9 20 $3600 5- 9 15 $3600 
O- 4 17 $2850 O- 4 24 $3150 
No Infor- No Infor- 
mation 6 $6000 tion 11 $3600 
Total 74 $3900 Total 74 $3900 








for successive groups. For those trained in psychol- 
ogy, this naturally raises the question of whether other 
fields may not have provided opportunities for greater 
earning power than did psychology itself. 

Table VI also shows the relationship of 1945 earn- 
ings to years of paid employment in psychological 
work clearly related to present work. Here again, 
except for the eleven cases in which no information 
was given about employment in related fields, there 
was a steady progression in median earnings as years 
of experience increased. 


SUMMARY 


Any conclusions that we may try to draw from the 
tabular material presented are necessarily restricted 
by the small number of cases involved. This is par- 
ticularly true when we attempt to break down the total 
group of 74 cases into several subgroups. The year 
1945 provided data which were probably typical only 
of that year. Data for 1946 might be more nearly 
characteristic of peacetime, particularly in respect to 
field of employment. With these conditions in mind, 
the following conclusions are presented: 

(1) The Connecticut group seemed to be earning 
salaries which pretty well covered the range reported 
in the 1944 national survey. Connecticut medians for 
men in 1945 were somewhat higher than in the national 
survey data. This difference, however, may partly 
reflect the year-to-year trend toward higher earnings; 
and if national survey data were collected for 1945, 
the medians might be quite comparable to Connecticut 
medians. 

(2) The reluctance of ten of the 74 Connecticut 
psychologists to reveal their sex limited the possibili- 
ties for drawing comparisons between the earnings of 








i 
| 
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men and women. Available data tend to confirm the 
national survey findings to the effect that there was a 
substantial median differential ($1,800 in Connecticut) 
in favor of the men. The median Connecticut differen- 
tial in favor of the Ph.D. degree in comparison with 
the M.A. degree, was $1,200. 

(3) Data in respect to field of employment are un- 
satisfactory, largely because of the small number of 
cases involved in various subgroups and because one 
of the largest single groups was composed of those 
who reported employment by two or more employers. 
This relatively large group combining employment 
from different sourees is in one sense revealing in 
that it is descriptive of the employment situation. At 
the same time it confuses any attempt to allocate sal- 
ary schedules to types of employer. 

(4) Salaries less than $2,550 were reported chiefly 
from the college-, hospital-, and state-agency groups. 
Six persons, all women, reported earnings less than 
$2,000. 

(5) While the ratio of Ph.D.’s to M.A.’s was a little 
greater than three to one, the ratio in the group earn- 
ing less than $2,550 was six Ph.D.’s to five M.A.’s. The 
ratio of men to women reporting was about two to 
one, but the ratio of men to women in this low-salary 
group was one to nine. 


Booles ix 
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(6) Twenty-two (4 M.A. and 18 Ph.D.) reported 
earnings of $5,000 or greater. Within this group the 
distribution according to sex was two women and 17 
men with three cases not reporting sex. 

(7) Group trends indicated median earnings in- 
creasing with chronological age, years of employment 
in psychological work, and years of employment in 
related work. Possibly more interesting than these 
group trends are the evidences of opportunity as in- 
dicated by a few individuals who reported substantial 
earnings ($5,000 or more) at relatively young ages 
(25 to 35) with minimal training (M.A. degree) and 
less than five years of paid employment in psychology. 
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APROPOS OF BECOMING MORE LANGUAGE 
CONSCIOUS 
Planning the Modern Language Lesson. Edited by 
Winturop H. Rice. Published for The National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers by 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.00. 
THERE have appeared in the last decade numerous 
books on the curriculum, methods, contents, and re- 
sults of American education. There have also come 
forth volumes on general education. And we should 
not overlook the recent vintage on the teachers and 
the veterans. In this postwar education in the United 
States, when foreign languages must occupy a place 
of far greater importance and dignity than in the 
past, a book devoted to improving the methods of 
teaching modern languages constitutes a valuable con- 
tribution to pedagogical literature. “Planning the 
Modern Language Lesson” presents as a unified col- 
lection the series of specimen lesson plans prepared 
by distinguished teachers and published in the Modern 
Language Journal from December, 1944, through Feb- 
ruary, 1946. It fills a long felt need in language 
instruction. 
Professor Rice, in his chapter entitled “General 
Considerations on Unit Lesson Plans in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching,” rightly emphasizes the need of 


some kind of lesson plan, extensive or sketchy, writ- 
ten or mental, for successful teaching. He indicates 
that there are certain elements in a reasonably com- 
plete plan. These are: “a statement of the purpose 
of the work to be covered, a list of the materials in- 
volved, an indication of the processes to be used, 
evaluative elements to check results, and critical notes 
for future reference.” 

In “A Lesson Plan for Teaching French Pronuncia- 
tion,” Eunice R. Goddard deals with one problem 
charged with educational dynamite, i.e., the use of 
the phonetic script. Those who maintain that the use 
of phonetic transcriptions kills class interest may 
challenge her statement: “Used moderately, introduc- 
ing the new symbols gradually, this teacher has found 
the phonetic script a great aid in elarifying the new 
system of sounds as related to letters.” Louise C. 
Seibert’s chapter, “A Typical Lesson on the Art of 
Drawing Inferences from Context,” is a genuine con- 
tribution to that complex and elusive subject, infer- 
ence. Professor Seibert shows how a teacher may help 
a student utilize all the known elements of the subject 
matter—story, plot, paragraph, sentence, or word— 
in such a way that the sum total of the known may 
reveal the unknown. An especially competent discus- 
sion of the specific problems involved in reading is 
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provided in the chapters: “Unit in ‘Intensive’ Read- 
ing” by E. B. DeSauzé and “Unit Lesson in ‘Exten- 
sive’ Reading” by James B. Tharp. “A Unit in the 
Inductive Teaching of Grammar” by Winthrop H. 
Riee and “A Unit in German Grammar-Review” by 
Harold Lenz deal with the basie psychological prin- 
ciples of induetion and, finally, with some very helpful 
speeifie procedures for the attainment of inductive 
thinking and teaching. 

The reviewer eannot help commenting upon the 
eminently practical nature of the units posed. For 
example, “Instrumental Grammar for Conversation” 
by Walter V. Kaulfers shows the application of his 
“expanding snowball” conception of language learn- 
ing to actual performance in real-life conversation. 
“A Reading Lesson Correlated with Cultural Content” 
by Louis E. Sorieri is an excellent unit showing the 
incorporation of area material. “Aviation in Inter- 
American Edueation” by Ferdinand M. Labastille and 
“A Unit in General Language” by Lilly Lindquist have 
useful seleeted bibliographies of supplementary refer- 
ences. “Unit in Use of Audio-Visual Aids” by Daniel 
P. Girard offers teaching aids and suggestions for 
teachers wishing to use films, slides, prints, the radio, 
songs, danees, and newspapers. 

Several corrections should be made: on page 103 
Morely should read Morby; on page 141 El Basil 
should be eorreeted to El Brasil. 

“Planning the Modern Language Lesson” should be 
especially helpful to administrators in selecting com- 
petent language instructors and in directing those 
selected in an effective program. It should be read 
by all language teachers so that they may help reduce 
the so-ealled inevitable lag between advances made by 
research and the adaptation of the data so obtained 
to improved modern-language instruction. 
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Graduate School.’’ Bulletin. 
Pp. 23. Tulane University of 





‘‘Abstracts of Theses, 
Series 47, No. 11. 
Louisiana. 1946. 

e 

ALLEN, H. B. Rural Education and Welfare in the 
Middle East. Pp. 24. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London. 1946. 1/6d net. 


ANDERSON, SYBIL. 


DeEsFOSSES, BEATRICE. 


GARRETT, HENRY E. 


HALE, RICHARD WALDEN, JR. 


HAND, HaroLp C. (editor). 


InGLIis, RutH A. 
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A report to the Director General, Middle East Supply 
Centre, Cairo, September, 1944. 


Surprise Fun. Illustrated by Ora 
Walker. Pp. 48. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 
1946. $0.85 (cloth), $0.44 (paper). 

A preprimer, with a vocabulary of 25 werds, composed of 
six story sequences, each containing an element of sus- 
pense and surprise. 

7 


BEYER, Erwin F. Acrobatics for All: Coeducational 


Acrobatics Simplified. Illustrated. Pp. 122. 
sity of Chicago Press. 1947. $3.00. 

Designed to be used without an instructor, this book, 
nevertheless, may be used as a guide by physical-education 
teachers and leaders of young people’s recreational groups. 


Your Voice and Your Speech: 
Self-Training for Better Speaking. Pp. 224. Cattell 
and Company, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 1947. $3.50. 

A comprehensive treatise on voice development which 
should be of assistance to serious students. Includes an 
introduction by Benjamin Fine, education editor of The 
New York Times. 


Univer- 


Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion. Pp. 465. Longmans Green. 1947. $4.00. 
First printed in 1926, this third edition contains an intro- 
duction by R. S. Woodworth, professor emeritus of psy- 
chology, Columbia University; designed to “meet the 
wider and more judicious use to which tests are being put 
today.” 

e 
Tercentenary History of 
the Roxbury Latin School, 1645-1945. Pp. 170. Pub- 
lished by the school, Boston. 1946. 
The tercentenary of the school has afforded an appropriate 
time to publish the history of its entire 300 years. 
* 


‘*Living in the Atomic Age: 
A Resource Unit for Teachers in Secondary Schools.’’ 
Bulletin. Vol. XLIV, No. 23. Educational Research 
Circular No. 57. Pp. 59. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois. 1946. Free, up to 12 
copies. 
Prepared as an aid to teachers in meeting the new de- 
mands upon the schools connected with the implications of 
nuclear energy. 

e 
Freedom of the Movies. 
University of Chicago Press. 1947. $3.00. 
A report on self-regulation from the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press. 


Pp. 241. 


The International Control of Atomic Energy: Growth of 


a Policy. Department of State Publication 2702. Pp. 
xvii+ 281. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25. 1946. $0.45. 

An informal summary record of the official declarations 
and proposals relating to the international control of 
atomic energy made between August 6, 1946, and October 
15, 1946. 

td 


The International Control of Atomic Energy: Scientific 


Information Transmitted to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, June 14, 1946-—October 14, 1946. 
United States-United Nations Report Series 5, Publica- 
tion 2661. Pp. 195. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1946. $0.30. 

Prepared in the office of Bernard M. Baruch, United States 
Representative, the compilation contains background in- 
formation, bibliography, and check list, as well as other 
information 
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‘*A Friendly Guide into the 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 4. 
1947. 


JONES, HOWARD MUMFORD. 
Graduate School.’’ Bulletin. 
Pp. 24. Birmingham-Southern College. 


KIERZEK, JOHN M. From Reading to Writing. Pp. 319. 
Maemillan. 1946. $1.75. 
The author states that in this book, written to assist 
prospective writers, he has endeavored “to make the 
process of learning to write a little easier, a little more 
pleasant and profitable.” ‘ 
«e 


KINGSLEY, Howarp L. The Nature and Conditions of 
Learning. Pp. xvi+579. Prentice-Hall. 1946. $6.00. 
A comprehensive study of the psychological factors in- 
volved in the learning process. Well indexed. 

e 


LunpBerG, L. D., and J. W. ENGLISH (compilers). A 

Study of Salary Schedules of School Clerks and Secre- 
Superintendent’s Salary Committee. 
Pp. 27. Flint (Mich.) Public Schools. 


taries by tie 


Mimeographed. 


1946. 
* 
MACKAYE, Lorinc. John of America. Illustrated by 
Henry C. Pitz. Pp. 245. Longmans Green. 1946, 


$2.50. 

Sturting in a 17th-century English village, this book for 
young people covers a flight to America, witchcraft, and 
life in a new country. 
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GIEED 


COLLECTIVE LEVEL 
INSURANCE 


A new plan available to colleges for their 
staff members. Participant owns individual 
life insurance policy providing fixed coverage 
to age 70. No medical examination required. 
College and participant usually share low 


premiums, or college may pay all. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Collective Decreasing 


Insurance and Collective Level Insurance.’’ 

















. Teachers Insurance and 
TENENBAUM, SAMUEL. Why Men Hate. Pp. 368. Beech- i inti i 
1 
hurst Press, Inc., 116 E. 19th St., New York 3. 1947. Annuity Association of America 
53.50. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
A comprehensive book presenting the scientific theories 
which underlie the study of bigotry. Bibliography and 
index. 
For a more complete scientific understanding of 
personality, for those interested in personality, 
clinical and abnormal psychology, and psychometry 
| 
DESCRIPTION AND MEASUREMENT OF 
By RayMonD B. CATTELL 
Research Professor of Psychology, University of Illinois 
Brings into perspective the knowledge obtained regarding 
personality—a set of factors well attested by research and 
incorporated in a sound theory of measurement. 
1 Diagnosing and measuring personality 7 Predictive convenience of conditional modalities: 
2 Clinically distinguishable personality forms 8 Surface traits discovered through ratings 
3 Principal pathological syndromes 9 Source traits discovered through ratings 
4 The nature of traits 10 Source traits based on self-inventories 
5 Measuring common and unique traits 11 Source traits discovered through objective tests 
6 Systematization of measurement scales 12 Established primary traits—measurement and use 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York World Book Company 2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16 
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